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NEW SERVICES TO READERS!’ 


By SisTER M. PETRONA, Ad.PP.S. 
Assistant Librarian, Sacred Heart Junior College, Wichita, Kansas 


Friends of Service to the Apostolate of 
Good Reading: 


The title of the paper which has been 
assigned to me to present to you today is, 
as you see on your program, “New Services 
to Readers”, with the accent on NEW. I 
like that—"“New brooms sweep well”. Then, 
too, “new” stimulates interest, arouses the 
curiosity. However, there is truth in the 
choice, if you have a vivid imagination you 
will find something NEW in each of these 
services. You will pardon the use of the 
first person—I have tried these services 
personally, either at Sacred Heart College 
or at the Catholic Action Bookshop—both 
in Wichita, and am: entirely responsible for 
any Theory folly therein contained. These 
were practical. They worked. The results 
far exceeded my most optimistic expecta- 
tions, and I am sincerely happy for the op- 
portunity to tell you about them. I am 
grateful to the program committee. - They 
can, I believe, with slight adjustments, be 
made to fit into any type of library or book- 
shop. 


The services were organized to reach 
every individual in the Diocese of Wichita. 
Some of these services were: Adult reading 
clubs, family reading clubs, childrens’ ap- 
proved reading corps, hospital reading ser- 
vice, men’s forum, book-a-month services, 
parish service, club service, reading kits, play 
and program exchange, librarian service, 
and reading courses. For better convenience 
in following I have arbitrarily arranged the 
services I wish here to give, into three 
classifications: 1. Service to the Individual. 
2. Group services. 3. Institutional services. 
However, in practice, I adjusted any service 
to. the particular request, in keeping with 
my slogan—SERVICE. 


1, Paper delivered at the First General Session, 20th 
Annnal Conference, St. Louis, April 23, 1046 
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Individual Services 

The Adult Reading Club members had a 
wide range of subjects from which to make 
their selections. A mimeographed catalog 
of books was mailed regularly to members 
of the club. The readers selected books 
from this briefly annotated list, or they 
solicited the aid of the librarian in making 
their choices. When one book was read it 
was returned to the library and another was 
sent to the reader. In this way the reader 
was always in possession of a book to read, 
and no book was idle in the home. This 
arrangement held throughout other similar 
services. 

Subject Kits. The Mother and Her Pre- 
school Child Kit. This kit included books 
of instructions for the parents in helping 
the child and also picture books for the 
child. This kit was either bought or rented. 
When rented it was circulated in groups 
and passed from home to home. Topic 
Kits were made up of books, pamphlets and 
magazines on given subjects for lectures, 
speeches, discussion topics, debates and 
papers. 

Book-a-Month Service. The librarian 
chose a new Catholic book and sent it to 
the subscribers each month on a five-day 
approval. No membership fee was required. 
The subscriber agreed to buy six of the 
monthly selections and a 20% discount was 
granted. 

Diocesan Book-a-Month Club. The sub- 
scription price to membership in this club 
was $24.00 a year. Membership entitled 
the holder to twelve books at the average 
cost of $2.00 a volume. Twelve suitable 
books were chosen by the librarian, one 
of which was sent out each month to mem- 
bers. The librarian visualized the literary 
needs of the particular home in making the 
selections. The same privileges could be 
had for the children at the same cost as in- 
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dividual members, group members, clubs or 
schools, or they could be included in the 
above home service plan. 


Mens’ Forum. The purpose of this special 
service to men was to keep on each member's 
reading list, up-to-the-minute Catholic 
thought on today’s problems such as politics 
and social reconstruction. The books were 
rented on the two-book-a-month plan for 
$2.00 a year. No meetings were required. 
The books were read in the home or office 
and the principles were applied in every 
day life and discussed man-to-man when 
occasion presented itself. The men really 
appreciated this service. 


Pardon this digression, but while discus- 
sing with a group of Sisters this plan of 
interesting men to read, their comment was, 
“Well, if you get twenty-five men to read, 
we'll give you a gold star.” I announced 


the plan in The Advance Register and on 
the third day I had twenty-five plus men 
signed up and won my gold star. But the 


Sisters failed to present me with the prom- 
ised gold star. 

Reading Courses were available. These 
courses were prepared by an authority in 
the field. The books were selected and ar- 
ranged in groups in the order in which they 
should be read. The reading courses could 
be had on the regular rental rate or any 
of the special rental plans. This service 
was particularly popular with the students 
at the Wichita University, a non-Catholic 
University. They used it as supplementary 
study with their regular courses. The chil- 
dren’s reading groups were arranged by age 
level. When the child had completed his 
APPROVED READING CORPS LIST he 
had a fairly broad reading knowledge. Rep- 
resentative courses were: Approved Reading 
Corps (children); Religion in Every Day 
Life (adjusted for the reader); Social Ethics 
(adjusted for the adolescent, youth, teachers, 
parents, or newly married); Christ in the 
Modern World (men); Mary in the Modern 
World (separate courses for each—young 
ladies and married women) ; Convert Series; 
Vocations and Avocations (two-series— 
boys, girls); Seminarians’ Reading; Liturgy; 
Hospital( separate course each for the doc- 
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tor, the nurse, the patient); and Current 
Topics from the Catholic Viewpoint. 

Social Ethics Service. Under this service 
most of the book lists were made up. The 
service was originally meant for the junior 
and senior high school boy and girl seek- 
ing information on social ethics questions. 
It was soon in demand by the “about to 
be married™ and the newly married couples. 
This service was mostly carried on by cor- 
respondence. The private question was 
answered, or the information given with a 
return envelope containing a list of books 
bearing on the particular question. If the 
envelope was returned, the reading kit was 
sent to the person requesting it. The read- 
ing kit was selected according to the age 
and state of life of the inquirer. 

Merchant's Service. A Catholic Action 
Bookshelf of fifteen books, chosen to in- 
terest the general public, could be obtained 
at regular intervals from the bookshop on a 
20% commission. In order to make it 
possible for the merchant to handle the 
books at so low a commission, the bookshelf 
was furnished ready for service. The order 
blank book was included in the bookshelf. 
The customer filled in the order sheet. 
Checking was done by the Bookshop. The 
shipping carton was arranged for con- 
venience of returning. 


Group Services 


Home Service. The Family Group Read- 
ing Club. The selections for this club like- 
wise were made from the catalog of the 
available books from the library or the 
members were permitted to call upon the 
librarian who made selections to meet family 
interests including the children. This ar- 
rangement provided splendidly for “The 
Fireside Reading Circles”, each member of 
the family having a book to read according 
to his interest and on his age level. 


Vacation Approved Reading Corps. A 
membership fee of one dollar a family en- 
titled the children of that family to f 
reading during the summer. . 

Play and Program Exchange. This service 
was conducted in this way. After a play had 
been given in one school, or town, it was 
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sent in to Sacred Heart Library where it 
was cataloged for other schools and clubs 
to use. When requested, a suggestive com- 
plete program was arranged for the oc- 
casion and sent, with materials required, to 
the school or club. 


Topic Kits were made up of books, maga- 
zines, and pamphlets on the subject re- 
quested for speeches, discussion topics, de- 
bates, sermons, and papers. This service 
was popular with discussion clubs, Newman 
book clubs, and priests with limited refer- 
ence materials. 


Institutional Services 


The Play and Program Exchange de- 
scribed under group services was extremely 
popular with the rural schools. 


Approved Reading Corps. Elementary 
and secondary schools, as well as Con- 
fraternity classes, missions, Religious vaca- 
tion schools, Saturday classes, and Catho- 
lic Reading Circle groups in public schools 
were serviced with books selected to appeal 
to the level of the membership. These 
clubs and schools were charged an annual 
fee of $1.00 plus postage for the loan 
of four books a month. Books were re- 
newed once. By arrangement a semester 
service plan was permitted. Service certi- 
ficates to readers were given. Any child 
or student who read books on his read- 
ing level during a reading year was given 
a certificate. The certificate showed rating 
from cadet to general for the year, ac- 
cording to the number of books read, and 
for secondary school level, the number of 
Catholic books and magazines added to 
the reader's individual library. Each child 
applying for a certificate had his reading 


record kept on file. The certificate showed 
ratings for twelve years. The ftader was 
permitted to start any time. His reading 
year began from the date he took out his 
application. 

Parish Branch. Books were furnished to 
parishes or clubs in the parish, either upon 
a rental or a sales plan. The fee, when 
renting, was $5.00 a year plus postage for 
five books a month, $10.00 for ten ks, 
$15.00 for fifteen books, etc. This was 
deeply appreciated by the small, and poor 
parishes. It afforded quality in quantity, 
and it also gave the opportunity to those 
parishes building a library to purchase by 
the first-hand-try-out method choosing the 
popular books in the particular parish. 

Hospital Service. Fees for membership 
in the hospital reading service was $25.00 
plus postage for 25 books a month, $15.00 
plus postage for 15 books a month, or 
$10.00 plus postage for 10 books a month. 
The books were circulated by the month 
in complete shipment or by a few books 
at a time. The shipment could also be 
rechecked for three months or arranged for 
the half year. Visiting librarians to circu- 
late the books among the patients was a 
part of this service when requested. Similar 
services were extended to the penal in- 
stitutions. 

These are a few of my “pet” services. 
They were chosen because of their sweep- 
ing popularity and because of this, they 
fit so precisely in with the idea of the read- 
ing necessity of the Atomic Age. Every- 
body is going to have to read to keep 
abreast of the happenings in the Atomic 
Age.’ The possibilities in service are in- 
numerable and SERVICE must be given 
the reader. People will read if given service. 
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Standards for Hospital Libraries: 
A Symposium’ 


OBJECTIVES OF 
HOSPITAL LIBRARY SERVICE 






By WILLIAM A. FITZGERALD, Ph.D. 


Our interest directs us to promote the es- 
tablishment of libraries in our hospitals not 
only to assist the patients and the personnel 
but also to assist in rounding out the com- 
plete picture of a well developed, properly 
functioning hospital. 

The mere desire to establish libraries is 
good but hardly an answer to the problem. 
Libraries, to be properly organized, should 
be entrusted to capable administrators. 
Otherwise time, energy, money are all wasted 
and at a later period most of the work at 
additional cost has to be redone in an ap- 
proved manner. 

Accordingly, in planning a hospital li- 
brary we must consider the size and location 
of the hospital, the professional qualification 
essential in the library administrator, the 
need for an adequate budget, and the special 
principles of book selection. We must aim 
to interest public libraries and other book 
agencies in extending their services to all 
hospitals, especially to the smaller hospitals. 
This integration of service can take various 
phases in regard to personnel, book selection, 
supervision. Moreover, in any desire for 


1. Symposium conducted at the Hospital Libraries 
Ronnd Table, 20th Annual Conference, St. Louis, April 
24th, 1946 


Librarian, Saint Louis University School of Medicine 
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self-sufficiency, we should not overlook any 
worthwhile aid:—advisory, bibilographic, 
financial. The papers which follow this in- 
troduction sketch standards for personnel, 
book collections, budget. 

In addition to planning for the establish- 
ment of well stocked, adequately adminis- 
tered and financially secure libraries we must 
consider other objectives. With other de- 
partments of the hospital the Library should 
share responsibility for useful social and 
vocational education of the entire hospital 
population. The recovery of patients and 
the contentment of personnel are affected in 
many ways by their reading—recreational 
and instructional and inspirational. 

Furthermore, the value of libraries to in- 
dividual patients and to the personnel should 
constantly be stressed so that patients and 
personnel will have a realization of the part 
libraries can play in aiding them in self 
improvement. Likewise, long term patients 
can be aided by reading in special fields of 
study. 

Thus, not only should the library exist in 
the hospital but its facilities should be avail- 
able to all who are part of the hospital com- 
munity who should be kept informed fre- 
quently of the assistance that can be secured 
from the Library. 










PERSONNEL IN HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 


By SISTER M. EDGAR SKINNER, R.S.M. 


Saint Jobn’s Hospital, St. Louis, Missouri 


At the present time the library is appar- 
ently the stepchild department of most hos- 
pitals, as the statistics from the Hospital 
Number of the American Medical Associa- 
tion Journal of 1944 indicates; (the librar- 
ians were ignored in the 1945 report). This 
report showed that there were 4,048 full- 
time and 1,262 part-time medical record 
librarians and only 1,039 full-time and 523 
part-time librarians in these same hospitals. 
Surely if it took that many people to care 
for the records of these hospitals, it should 
require more than one-fourth the same 
number to care for the library facilities. 


Of the given number of librarians one- 
third of the full-time library personnel were 
assigned to federal hospitals. Of those re- 
maining, the survey gave no indication as 
to whether they were trained or volunteer, 
in what hospitals they were employed, or 
how many were concerned with medical 
reference or nurses’ libraries. If we place 
the daily average number of patients (988,- 
373 in non-federal hospitals) and the num- 
ber of librarians side by side, we can see that 
nothing like adequate library service could 
be given. 


Then we must also consider that within 
the walls of the hospital we usually find not 
one, but three libraries—namely, the medical 
library for staff members, another set apart 
for the nursing school, and the third for the 
patients. These are frequently separate 
units under the supervision of distinct and 
separate personnel or are different units with 
a librarian’s time divided between the three. 
In my opinion, the libraries would serve 
the purpose of the hospital better, if all three 
were centralized and placed under the su- 
pervision of the same personnel. This ar- 
rangement would insure more prompt and 
efficient library service to all. 
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It may seem a radical departure to ad- 
vocate putting the doctors’ and nurses’ li- 
braries together, and I realize it would 
cause some difficulties as the budget for 
each comes from a different source. But 
could they not be housed in the same suite 
with different reading rooms and perhaps 
the librarian’s desk between the two? It 
would not be difficult for one person to 
handle the calls from each department and 
would permit on overall service to both. 
The patients’ library. would have to be 
separate, but as it usually consists mainly of 
stacks rather than reading space in the gen- 
eral hospital, it could be housed close by. 
And by staggering the hours of the librar- 
ians it could be managed by the same per- 
sonnel. 

Certainly under these conditions two pro- 
fessional librarians should be a necessity, 
with full or part time clerical help as needed, 
depending on the size of the hospital and 
use made of the library facilities by the staff 
and nurses. In special hospitals such as 
those for tuberculosis, mental diseases, ortho- 
pedic cases, etc. where the average stay of 
the patient is of long duration and where 
the number of convalescent patients is large, 
more professional workers would be neces- 
sary. 

The librarian in the hospital must meet 
the same educational requirements as the li- 
brarian in any other type of library. In 
addition to this, she also needs more than 
the minimum requirements in the bio-medi- 
cal sciences, and if dealing with the patients, 
a good background in the social sciences, 
especially psychology. She must also have 
special training in hospital library service, 
so she will learn to know hospital routine 
and be able to conform to it, to recognize 
its ethics and discipline, and to cooperate 
with the medical, nursing and administrative 
staffs. 
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The duties of the librarians in a combined 
setup would have to be divided according to 
some set plan or schedule. One individual 
might care for the ordering and selection 
of books in the medical and nursing li- 
braries, consulting, of course, the various de- 
partments, committees, etc. and the other 
manage the selection for the patients’ li- 
brary. One may confine her entire time to 
the medical and nursing libraries, the other 
assist in them part time and spend the re- 
mainder of her time assisting the patients 
with book selection in the wards. Or they 
might alternate the duties in the library and 
with the patients. 

Whatever division of duties is made the 
professional librarian would be responsible 
for: 

1. The selection, acquisition and proces- 
sing of the collection’ and the weed- 
ing out of old or out-of-date material. 

2. Administration including: 

a. General planning and super- 
vision of the library facilities. 

b. Preparing the annual budgets. 

c. Administering the budgets and 
endowments (if any). 

d. Requisitioning new equipment 
and supplies. 

e. Attending conferences and 
meetings, intramural and extra- 
mural. 

3. Supervision of assistants and teaching. 

4. Reference work—consisting chiefly of 
a. Short reference work on in- 

quiries at desk. 

b. Compiling short lists of refer- 
ences and bibliographies. 

c. Assembling reference material 
for readers, conferences, etc. 

d. Acquiring knowledge of special 
interests of the medical staff, 
department heads, and instruc- 
tors so that current literature 

_ may be brought to their atten- 
tion. 

e. Surveying current publishing 
activities to discover new ma- 
terial useful to the library's 
clientele. 
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5. Writing annual reports, library bulle- 
tins and notices. 

6. Secretarial 

a. Set up efficient filing system 
for correspondence, book deal- 
ers, publishers, inventories, etc. 


b. Letters acknowledging gifts, re- 
newing subscriptions, ordering 
books, follow-ups for missing 
or imperfect issues of journals, 
etc. 

c. Requests for library loans. 


The professional librarian alone should 
assist the patient. The individual or in- 
dividuals chosen for this work must, of 
course, have a sincere liking for people and 
an understanding of them as individuals. 
She must realize that sick people are not 
normal, that they require consideration over 
and above that which they would require if 
well. This requires a sympathetic nature, 
but it must be one with emotional control, 
for she may unintentionally upset certain 
patients with a display of instability. Too 
much sympathy may sometimes be worse 
than none at all. She should possess dignity, 
be attractive in appearance and not be in- 
fluenced by her personal prejudices of race, 
religion or culture. 


More important perhaps than anything 
else for the librarian is an intensive study of 
the contents of books. She should have not 
only a knowledge of books but her read- 
ing should cover a wide range of subjects. 
The patient must be consulted as to wishes 
and desires, but not permitted to do all 
the choosing; the librarian should prudently 
guide the choice. She should realize that a 
relationship between the emotions and the 
physical condition has been fairly well es- 
tablished, that love, fear, sorrow, excitement 
and depression react on the circulation, the 
glandular secretions and general body meta- 
bolism. It is mecessary that the librarian 
know something of the contents of the 
books she is giving out and that she consult 


also the supervisor in charge or the doctor 


to determine the condition of the patient 
she is serving. She must remember her 
service is accessory to the medical care itself, 
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valent lack of unity and co-ordination evi- 
dent in our hospital libraries would fade in 
the shadow of better management. ‘ The 
centralized library would eliminate much 
book duplication, assure the hospital choice 
book selection, and enable the library to 
accomplish in the best manner its primary 
of a routine nature. The cleri function. Moreover, it would put the li- 
be constant—that is, done by the brary in its proper relationship to other 
people at a definite time. hospital departments and clothe it with that 
I believe that with the ion of the importance, dignity and usefulness which 
foregoing plan, the hospital should be its heritage in the up-to-date hos- 
would be considerably selified The p pital. 
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BOOK COLLECTION 
IN HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 


By Miss EILEEN CRIST 
De Paul Hospital, St. Louis, Missouri 


The saying “Books and people belong to- cause of the more sustained reading due to 
gether” is as true of those individuals who the physical inactivity of the patients. 
are ill as it is of those who are in good While the body must necessarily remain 
health. Although library therapy is com- at rest, the mind often remains active and 
ing more and more to the fore, it is by needs the diversions of good reading ma- 
no means a new nor recently developed idea. terial. Therefore, in a general hospital of 
There are records of a library for patients two to five hundred beds the book collec- 
as far back as 1844 in the State Lunatic tion should contain at least eight books per 
Asylum in New York. This library con- hospital bed; in a five hundred to a thou- 
tained only a few Bibles and religious books, sand-bed hospital, at least seven books per 
but it was the beginning of an important de- hospital bed; and in a thousand to a fifteen 
partment in our present day hospitals. hundred-bed hospital, at least six books per 

bed. Hospitals for long term patients such 

The book collection of a hospital library as orthopedic or tubercular patients should 
today should be the same as any standard li- provide about eight books per hospital bed. 
brary of similar size. The size of the col- The contents of a hospital library must 
lection in a hospital library should be larger _ be varied, fof it serves people from all walks 
per capita than that of a public library be- of life and of all ages. The selection of the 
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books themselves is very important. There 
should be no depressing qualities in them 
but rather an optimistic view of life; for in 
a hospital books should serve primarily as 
an escape from worry and a relief from 
hospital routine, as well as a means of keep- 
ing in touch with the outside world. 


It would be impossible to list all of the 
books which could be included in a hospital 
library; but the hospital librarian, from daily 
contact with the patients, gets a very definite 
idea of the type of books most popular with 
those she serves. For imstamce, many a 
patient, confined to bed, visits the four cor- 
ners of the world through books on travel 
and forget himself as he eagerly follows the 
author on his journeys. Biographies are an 
inspiration to many and help them to accept 
their burden more cheerfully when they 
realize others have led a full and useful life 
with similar handicaps. Those patients well 
on their way to recovery enjoy the challenge 
of some of the better mystery stories; and 
for those whose reading habits have not 
progressed beyond fiction, there should be a 
collection of light fiction from which to 
choose. 


The library of a Catholic hospital should, 
of course, include a collection of distinctly 
Catholic books, such as, works of Catholic 
teachings, philosophy, histories of various 
religious orders, lives of the Saints and other 
inspirational works. There is great oppor- 
tunity for Catholic action in a hospital, for 
many a patient, suffering and discouraged, 
seeks encouragement and inspiration in 
books of a religious nature. 


While the purpose of a hospital is funda- 
mentally recreational, we must not neglect 
the educational, social or vocational aspects. 
Many individuals tend to take advantage of 
this period of inactivity to further their edu- 
cation. Therefore, the book collection must 
contain a few standard reference books in 
the sciences, history, vocational books, the 
classics, material on current affairs and 
periodicals. These tend to keep the patients 
from feeling shut off from the outside world 
—this is of great importance to the long- 
term patients, such as the orthopedic cases 
which require a long period of rest in bed. 
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It has been found that a large number of 
patients lean towards short stories and 
periodcials as they do not require a long 
period of concentration, and so are less 
tiring. Several books of short stories should 
be included in the collection as well as the 
better periodicals and magazines. While 
many magazines may be given to the hos- 
pital library as gifts, arrangements should be 
made to have a regular subscription to those 
which are most appropriate. 


An important division of a hospital li- 
brary is the children’s section. As children 
grow physically, they must also grow men- 
tally. Many a restless child will lie quietly 
while his body heals, if he has a book of gay 
pictures to entertain him or a cheerful story 
to read. Children’s books should be chosen 
carefully, taking those which are easy to read 
and contain a variety of pictures and illustra- 
tions. The story of the Infant Jesus and 
other Bible stories should be included also. 


One type of patient I have not mentioned 
is the mental patient. Many people are sur- 
prised at the suggestion that mental patients 
might read. Yes, they do read, and books 
are becoming an important part of occupa- 
tional therapy. They must be chosen with 
great care; but, as this type of patient is 
not included in a general hospital, I will not 
discuss the choice of books for them. 


While the book collection of a hospital li- 
brary may contain all the types of books 
mentioned—fiction, non-fiction, reference 
books and current periodicals—the librarian 
must, through contact with the patients, 
learn to know them and their needs to aid 
them in their choice of books. Many good 
reading habits are formed with proper en- 
couragement during a short stay in the hos- 
pital. While the book collection is the heart 
of the library, the librarian acts in the same 
capacity in her field as the dietician does in 
hers. She provides the mental food that is 
best for each patient. 


In a general hospital library which is to 
serve both the patients and the professional 
personnel there must, of course, be a section 
for reference material. Again it would be 
impossible to discuss all of the books which 
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should be included. Suggestions for book 
selections may be obtained from standard 
book lists for nursing school libraries pub- 
lished by the National League of Nursing 
Education. The selected bibliographies in’ 
various phases of the nursing field published 
by the Catholic Hospital Association may 
also help in choosing books for the library. 


The basic book collection of a nursing 
school library must of necessity include ac- 
cepted standard text books in nursing, medi- 
cine, the specialties and allied fields. This 
means providing nursing texts in the basic 
sciences, nursing arts, history of nursing, 
medical, surgical and obstetrical nursing. It 
means providing medical texts in surgery, 
medicine, pediatrics, urology and obstetrics. 
In the allied fields subjects to be included are 
sociology, education, philosophy, public 
health and religion. 


Periodicals and journals, both professional 
and non-professional, should be included to 
aid in bridging the gap between new de- 
velopments and their recording in book 


form. Text books deal with the discoveries 
and doctrines of the past—periodicals with 
those of the present and future. These 
journals, both professional and non-profes- 
sional, should be bound and kept in the li- 
brary for reference. 


In addition standard reference books for 
the use of the internes and medical staff 
must also be included in the collection. Only 
a few basic books in each field should be 
purchased to begin with, for new editions 
must of necessity be added from time to 
time. At least ten of the medical journals 
should also be included as well as a selec- 
tion of non-professional periodicals. 


The non-professional or fiction section of 
the library should be open to the profes- 
sional staff as well as to the patients. The 
successful hospital library, then, if built 
around a well selected collection of profes- 
sional and non-professional books and 
periodicals, will play an integral part in 
furthering the intellectual growth of the 
group it serves. 
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By SISTER M. SUSANNE SMITH, S.S.M. 
St. Mary's Hospital, St. Louis, Missouri 


What is para-aminobensoic acid? 

What are the five areas in which programs for 
study and action have been outlined by the 
National Nursing Planning Committee? 

What are the best sellers of 1945? 

What is the Committee on Economic De- 
velopment? 

Freedom Under Planning is a rejoinder to what 
book? 


The above questions could be readily an- 
swered in a hospital library if the latter 
would abandon the Road to Serfdom and ac- 
quite Freedom Under Planning. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there could not be a better period 
to rebel against unsound library practices 
than in this age of revolt. There could not 
be a more propitious time in which to pro- 
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claim the four freedoms of the library, 
namely: 
The freedom to supply a representa- 
tive book and periodical collection. 
The freedom to offer the services of 
a professional librarian. 
The freedom to purchase adequate 
initial equipment, 
. The freedom to provide attractive and 
comfortable surroundings. 
These freedoms, however, can only be se- 
cured by an adequate budget. In planning 
the budget, therefore, provision should be 
made for: 
1. Sufficient capital for initial expenses. 
2. Steady source of income for operative 
costs. 
















































Initial Equipment 


The capital for initial equipment will ob- 
viously depend on the size and type of li- 
brary. In a 300-bed hospital with an ex- 
tremely modest and unpretentious library 
there should be the following equipment: 


SE CIE | secccsecasontncunenl $ 50.00 

1 Unit card catalogue — 49.75 

ent al 140.00 

Circulation file cases 4.00 

1 Mending outfit += 14.50 

} ees ee ~ . 18.95 

1 Business desk — 50.00 

1 Swivel. chair —_.___ 20.00 

50 Book supports 16.10 
BB cteteteattatiewnintinle 160.00 
3 Reading tables 90.00 

2 Browsing chairs _......... 50.00 

1 Round library table _._. 15.00 

1 Magazine rack + 40.00 

20 Steel book stacks 300.60 


(Standard shelving is 3 
feet wide and for hospital 
purposes, 5 shelves high) 


3 Table lamps, large 30.00 
2 Floor lamps _............. 24.00 
SE 
$1,097.90 


It might be roughly estimated that a 
minimum of approximately $1,000 would 
be spent for initial equipment. No attempt 
will be made in this discussion to give def- 
inite figures for the basic expenditure for the 
initial book collection. The hospital library 
collection should number for a 200-500 bed 
hospital at least eight books per patient or a 
total of 2,400 books. The librarian will add 
to this figure for the patients’ library 50, or 
100, or 300, as the case may be, for staff, 
personnel, and student borrowers or a total 
of 400, 800, or 2,400 books. ‘ 


One librarian of a public library esti- 
mated the current average price per book to 
be $1.50. In attempting to arrive at a reason- 
able valuation of library stock for insurance 
purposes, Harold T. Dougherty, librarian of 
the Westfield Athenaeum, Westfield, Massa- 
chusetts, found the average cost per volume 
in his library for the period 1929 to 1933 
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(including replacement copies) was for 
fiction $1.14 and for non-fiction $2.05. His 
figure for reference books was $4.80. Given 
the hospital population, the cost of the initial 
collection could be estimated.” 
Housi 

These initial expenditures do not include 
housing costs. This last item of expense 
might be quite significant if the hospital ac- 
cepted the new pattern of library design 
based on the three following criteria of Al- 
fred Morton Githens: 

1. Efficiency—By conservation of space 
and adequacy of equipment and sup- 
plies, the energy of the library patrons 
could be saved. The modern library 
should not be a “sepulchre for books.” 

2. Accessibility—The entrance should be 
as convenient as a “five-and-ten” or a 
motion picture theatre. 

3. Publicity—The library should be ad- 
vertized on menu cards, posters, and 
announcements in patients’ rooms." 

Lee F. Zimmerman makes the following 

suggestions®. \ Windows for book displays 
should be provided to attract the attention 
of professional personnel and patients. In- 
teriors should be functionally streamlined 
and air-conditioned. The main reading room 
might be designed to resemble a hotel lobby 
and incidentally provide adequate space for 
the admission of wheelchairs. Emphasis 
must be placed on atmosphere and comfort. 
Bowls of flowers placed on tables and well- 
selected reproductions of masterpieces hung 
on appropriate wall spaces would add much 
to the warmth and attractiveness of a li- 
brary. Floor lamps, ash trays for smoking, 
upholstered chairs and davenports should 
replace the dull, uncomfortable furnishings 
of today. The room should be planned to 
accommodate thirty-five per cent of the in- 
stitution’s population.| Only the reference 
room, planned for study and research, is to 
be equipped with reading tables and stiff- 
backed chairs. There will be a meeting 
room, wena sound-proof music and film 
projection room, and an auditorium for lec- 
tures and forums. In the near future it 
will be necessary to provide space and equip- 
ment for a film library. 
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This type of library would undoubtedly 
function ideally in a university hospital 
which provides library facilities not only 
for the medical staff and patients but also 
for the medical and nursing school faculty 
and students. In a large hospital that is 
not associated with a university or college 
the classroom and auditorium space could 
be used for occupational and recreational 
therapy for the patients. ;/A hospital li- 
brary designed according to this new pat- 
tern with modern lighting, ventilation, heat 
control, library furniture and audio-visual 
equipment such as television, sound and 
film strip projectors and lantern slides, would 
involve an expenditure which would run in- 
to thousands of dollars, but which would 
bring comfort, happiness and efficient learn- 
ing devices to patients, hospital staff person- 
nel, and students. , 

7 
Salaries 


Whether the hospital library be housed 
in luxury or poverty, to become truly effec- 
tive it must be administered by a profes- 
sional librarian. According to the salary 
schedule of the Committee on Standards for 
Libraries and Librarians of the American 
Library Association issued in 1941, the fol- 
lowing salaries should be paid: 

1. A professional librarian in charge of 

300-bed hospital should receive a 
minimum salary of at least $1,800. 


2. A professional librarian assistant should 
receive a minimum salary of at least 
$1,620. An assistant should be em- 
ployed in hospitals of 600 or more 
beds. 


3. A full-time clerical assistant should re- 
ceive a minimum salary of at least 
$1,020.5 


Current hospital library literature does not 
yield pertinent data on present salary sched- 
ules. Library schools, however, are sugges- 
ting that their graduates not a salary 
of less than $150 a month or $1,800 an- 
nually. 

Ralph Munn, director of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, instituted early in 
1945 the following salary scale: 
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a. $3,000 — $3,600__Department heads 

b. $2,460 —$2,700___Branch library heads 

c. $2,160 — $2,400___Branch Children’s Li- 
brary heads 

d. $1,860 —$2,100__Senior assistants 

e. $1,500 —$1,800__ Assistants 


f. $1,320—$1,400__Junior assistants 
g. $1,020 —$1,260__Clerical assistants* 


The professional librarian in a 300-bed 
hospital would probably carry a load com- 
parable to that of the Senior Assistant or 
Assistant in a large library. If this assump- 
tion is valid the salary schedule of hospital 
librarians has not changed significantly since 


1941. 


Costs for Maintaining the 
Book Collection 


Costs for maintaining the patients’ book 
collection, namely, for the current purchase 
of books and subscriptions to periodicals, 
purchase of supplies, mending materials, 
binding of volumes of periodicals, rebinding 
of books, and repair of furniture and other 
equipment may be met if an adequate year- 
ly budget is planned. This budget may be 
maintained on the basis of $1.00 per hos- 
pital bed. For instance, the librarian in a 
300-bed hospital would annually budget for 
$300.00 to maintain the book collection; and 
$1,800 for the librarian’s salary. The mimi- 
mum annual “basic expense” in a 300-bed 
hospital would be approximately $2,100. 
Jones? in 1939 stated that exclusive of 
initial costs, which will vary, it would be 
quite possible to finance a very satisfactory 
hospital library for patients on $2,500 a 
year: $1,750, for the librarian’s salary, $500, 
for books, and $350, for light, heat, jani- 
torial service and incidentals. 


Source of Funds 


The most satisfactory form of library sup- 
port is the annual budget established by the 
hospital. Alternative or additional means of 
support which may prove satisfactory are 
endowment funds established for the library 
by interested organizations or persons. The 
rental of recent good books may be a small 
but helpful source of revenue. Teas and 
other money-making activities may be spon- 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION’ 


By RICHARD JAMES HURLEY 


Members of the Association may well ask 
why we should turn our eyes abroad in view 
of the many pressing tasks to be done at 
home. Why, for instance, should we not 
seek to bring into the library fold the po- 
tential of 16,000 members—our present en- 
rollment is 1400. Why should we, like and 
still unlike Alexander, cry for new worlds 
to conquer when we haven't conquered our 
own. Yet there are good and valid reasons 
for looking beyond the four walls of our 
library, beyond our city and county and 
state boundaries, beyond the Atlantic and 
Pacific to our brethren. 


’ 

I wish that we could summon our Asso- 
ciation members who live in other lands to 
plead with me for an international view- 
point—a world librarianship. If we could 
have them here they would speak for Ice- 
land and Iraq, for South India and Mexico, 
for South Africa and the Philippines. Ten 
would come from various parts of Canada— 
from Quebec and Ontario, from Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island. Nine would 
come from South America, from Brazil, 
Argentina, Chile, Colombia and Peru. In 
a common tongue our twenty-six foreign 
members would ask that we send them the 
material of peace and the gospel of better 
libraries. 


We have an obligation to serve those 
members and we can no longer shrug off 
our responsibilities with the plea of distance. 
No place on earth is more than sixty hours 
from the nearest airport. From our head- 
quarters we can supply them with our pub- 
lications, with Catholic Book Week posters, 
with gifts of books, with advice and bless- 


1, Address delivered at the 1ith annnal convention of 
the Midwest Unit, C.L.A., at St. Mary College, Xavier, 
Kansas, October 26th, 146 
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ings. We can and should—in fact, we must 
do something. This is Duty No. 1 

We are now one world or none. I do not 
believe that this statement, now a trite one, 
is any longer disputed. We are reminded 
that the Atomic Age is here. An article 
in the Saturday Review of Literature for 
February 9th reminds us that “Modern man 
cannot let go of the tail of the atomic 
bear. Moronic minds are grappling with 
billion dollar gadgets. The race is on be- 
tween our powers to split the atom and 
our power to unite human society”. An 
article by William E. Hocking in the pre- 
ceding issue says the atom as moral dicta- 
tor is “driving mankind into a degree of co- 
operation which we should otherwise reach 
only by slow and reluctant stages”. Dr. Hut- 
chins of the University of Chicago reminds 
us that we are now a world community 
which for safety requires common under- 
standing, common tradition, common ideas 
and common ideals. The point is made 
without further quotations, especially from 
the apostles of doom, that what we do is 
now a concern of the world—or the United 
Nations Council. As Catholics we have a 
contribution to make in emphasizing the 
necessity of Christian morality for civilized 
living. As librarians we must work to or- 
ganize the libraries of the world as great 
centers of truth—truth, the sword of the 
spirit and the shield of the Faith! Such is 
Duty No. 2. 


We must further realize that this past war 
was one of ideologies in which an effort 
was made to wipe out entire cultures, not 
simply to seize land and booty. Attila and 
Genghis Khan were but summer breezes 
compared to the hurricanes of Hitler and 
Hirohito. The pagan culture of the Nazis 
would triumph over the Catholic culture of 
Poland by wiping it from the face of the 











earth. Libraries were the first institutions to 
be destroyed. The articles by Kenneth R. 
Shaffer, formerly Executive Director of the 
American Book Center for War Devastated 
Libraries, in the January 15 and February 
1 issues of Library Journal leave no doubt 
of the intentions of Hitler. The account of 
the destruction of libraries in Europe 
would make the angels weep. The library of 
the Catholic University of Louvain was again 
wiped out with its 900,000 volumes after 
flames raged through its halls for a wéek. 
Seventy percent of all the Polish libraries 
were destroyed or stolen. Russia reports 
that 55,000,000 volumes vanished in the 
Ukraine. Half the libraries of Czecho- 
slovakia were gutted. Great Italian libraries 
have disappeared in rubble. The magnifi- 
cent Charles Library of Prague had its 700,- 
000 volumes trucked off to Germany. The 
Royal Society Library of Naples had its 
200,000 books and manuscripts deliberately 
burned by the Nazis who for three days kept 
Italians from extinguishing the flames. The 
Japanese were no better. Elmer Davis, for- 
merly director of the Office of War Informa- 
tion, writes that “One of the first acts of 
the Japanese in the Philippines was to de- 
stroy an American library”. More specifically 
we should recall the article in the April, 
1945 issue of the Catholic Library World 
by Father James Edward Haggerty well 
known for his Guerilla Padre in Mindanao. 
The invaders threw books from the win- 
dows of the principal universities, colleges 
and schools and made great bonfires of them 
The great warehouse of the Philippine Edu- 
cation Company, the principle bookstore of 
the Islands, was burnt. The efforts to save 
books is the theme of Father Haggerty’s 
moving story as it is that of another article 
by the wife of the President of Silliman Uni- 
versity in the Wilson Library Bulletin. We 
must rebuild, rearm these arsenals of democ- 
racy and Christianity. This is Duty No. 3. 


Why do we send missionaries abroad? 
Why not concentrate on, let us say, North 
Carolina, that Catholic China of the United 
States. We send teachers abroad to teach 
the heathen the ways of Christ. And this 
is as it should be because as Henry Adams 
writes in his Education of Henry Adams 
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“A teacher affects eternity, he can never tell 
where his influence stops”. A librarian is 
also a teacher, albeit an informal one. He 
organizes and exploits the resources of edu- 
cation, the distilled and crystallized know!l- 
edge of the ages. Like the monks of the 
so-called Dark Ages, he carefully secures 
within the walls of his library the graphic 
artifacts of our culture. Our missionary 
activity stems from the Biblical injunction 
to go forth and teach all nations. This is a 
Divine order—a commandment. It is Duty 
No. 4. 


Knowing what our duties are, what can 
we do about fulfilling them? If the path 
seems too steep for climbing we might 
search for another way. Napoleon once rea- 
soned that where a goat could go a horse 
could follow and where a horse went a 
soldier could follow and where a soldier 
went a gun could follow. And so he crossed 
the Alps and conquered Italy. In like man- 
ner we can reason that where a member of 
our Association lives, a Unit can be formed 
and where a Unit can be formed the Catho- 
lic library movement can be fostered. 


Our first path is that of organizing Units 
where we have members. Canada seems to 
offer an opportunity for experimenting and 
then Mexico. South America is fertile field 
for us in many ways which we shall explore 
later. India, Africa and the Philippines are 
represented. The Executive Council of our 
Association should set up a plan for or- 
ganizing Units and contact each of our 
twenty-six foreign members, supplying them 
with publicity. But what of those countries 
without any representation—Catholic France 
and Ireland, Italy and Spain, the Catholic 
sections of Germany and Holland and Eng- 
land? . Certainly we can find Catholic li- 
brarians who would be willing to promote 
this mew crusade. The Catholic Youth 
Council of Dublin writes us for a list of 
Catholic books on youth leadership. The 
Marist Brothers of Johannesburg write that 
the Catholic Schools of Transvaal are hold- 
ing their first Catholic Book Week—what 
can we send them? We have helped the 
Catholic Library of Johannesburg to become 
organized. Father Marcel Ferrange of the 
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Pius XII Catholic University of Roma, 
Basutoland, has asked that we help him to 
distribute Catholic books in South Africa. 
He intends to organize 500 parishes, 50 
convents, colleges and hospitals in a great 
campaign for Catholic literature. Three 
Philippine Catholic book drives have been 
held, unfortunately without the cooperation 
of the Catholic Library Association. These 
are but shadows of things to come. 


Our second path is that of our Catholic 
Library Schools. Catholic foreign students 
interested in library work should be en- 
couraged to take their education at a Catho- 
lic library school. An increasing number 
of these exchange students come from Latin 
America and yet few are on the roster of 
our schools. The Catholic University of 
America seems a logical port of entry and I 
know that Father Mullin, the Director, has 
strong feelings in that direction. In fact, 
the first two students registered at that De- 
partment of Library Science were Venezu- 
elans. Other Catholic library schools should 
share in this apostolate. The Association 
should take formal action to bring to the at- 
tention of the proper authorities, especially 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
and the Institute of International Education, 
the unique contribution which we as Catho- 
lics can make. 


There are two by-paths we should explore. 
One is the Vatican Library School which has 
come to our attention recently through the 
Vatican Code. Mr. Giordani who directs it 
is a graduate of the University of Michigan 
Library School, as is Mr. Graglia. Founded 
in 1934 in response to the need of solving 
the cataloging problems of the Vatican Li- 
brary, it now offers an ample curriculum. 
Between 1934 and 1941 some 424 students 
from 23 countries had enrolled. We should 
establish direct relations with the Vatican 
Library School which would be a power- 
house in the development of Catholic li- 
brary interests abroad. Another bypath is 
the establishment of library schools in the 
various South American countries. The 
article by Professor Gjelsness, Director of 
the Department of Library Science at Michi- 
gan in the July issue of the Library Quarterly 


should reveal to us the rich potentialities of 
the situation. The American Library Asso. 
ciation in 1942 and 1944 cooperated in three 
programs of instruction in library science in 
South American capitals—Bogota, Quito and 
Lima. Miss Margaret Bates, a Catholic, 
taught in the Lima’ program. Some of you 
may remember her article on the Hispanic 
Foundation of the Library of Congress in 
the November, 1944 issue of the Catholic 
Library World. Miss Marion Forero, a stu- 
dent at Bogota later received a library degree 
from the Catholic University of America, 
being a student of mine. In concluding his 
article Professor Gjelsness says “Schools of 
library science will undoubtedly experience a 
considerable growth in Latin America .. . 
North American librarians and _ library 
schools have much to contribute to that de- 
velopment. . . .” Let us as Catholic li- 
brarians underscore those last few words! 
We might also remember the words of 
Father E. T. Sandoval of Regis College in 
the above mentioned issue of the Catholic 
Library World when he says “If they 
(Catholic librarians) are to help shape the 
pattern of the events to come (in Inter- 
American relations) they must be eager to re- 
educate themselves so as to become the cor- 
necting link between the cultures of the 
nations”. 

A third path is that of our professional 
library associates. The American Book 
Center for War Devastated Libraries men- 
tioned previously is sponsored by ten library 
associations including our own. What is 
it doing? We should remember that many 
of the libraries it is aiding are Catholic. Ir 
the report of July 10, Mr. Shaffer reported 
that a minimum of 10,000 cases of printed 
materials had been received at the Center 
since April 1, 1946, or about 3400 cases per 
month. To date some 2000 cases amount- 
ing to approximately 400,000 books had 
been shipped abroad; previously another 
100,000 books had been sent. The goal of 
a million volumes will be exceeded during 
the coming year and a more likely goal is 
proposed of three million books. Thirty- 
four countries in the Far East and Europe 
are recipients and within those countries 
approximately 5000 individual libraries and 
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educational institutions are assisted. Twelve 
of the countries helped are definitely Catho- 
lic and no doubt hundreds of Catholic li- 
braries are aided. Yet in the list of 800 
periodicals needed by foreign libraries only 
five are recognizable as Catholic. We wonder 
how many Catholic books are going into li 
braries abroad. Of added importance is the 
fact that the Center provides information to 
more than 150 agencies which are collecting 
materials to be sent abroad and make avail- 
able information on library devastation and 
library conditions. The work of the Center 
should be publicized in every Unit, given 
100% support and a definite program of 
assistance decided upon. 


Our fourth path is the international ac- 
tivity of the American Library Association 
which alone should justify our affiliation 
with them if no more than to gain a voice in 
the shaping of policies in this area. Men- 
tion has been made of the Latin American 
library school activity. The International 
Relations Board of the A.L.A. concerns*itself 
with library cooperation with Latin America, 
Europe, Africa and the Orient. It cooper- 
ates with other committees having interna- 
tional implications. There are twenty-two 
persons involved in this work and to my 
knowledge not one is a Catholic. Ten of 
these members are on two sub-committees 
dealing with Latin America. On the Com- 
mittee for Refugee Librarians one of eight is 
Catholic, on the Joint Steering Committee 
Guide to Comparative Literature and Inter- 
cultural Relations none of the five is Catho- 
lic, of the trustees of the American Library 
in Paris the same story holds true, while on 
the three-man Advisory Committee to this 
library only oné, Ralph A. Ulveling, is 
Catholic and that, I suspect, because he was 
then President of the A.L.A. No trace of 
intolerance is evident in either the personnel 
or their actions. As Catholics we have no 
influence in the A.L.A. As individual mem- 
bers of that organization we are lost in its 
fifteen thousand membership. To develop 
parallel committees within the framework 


of our Association would complete rather. 


than assist in the fine work being done. We 
must go to the A.L.A. with a program of 
cooperation and with the sound argument 


that we can aid in a very real fashion the 
better understanding with those countries of 
the Faith. 


Nor have we any link along our fifth 
path with the Division of Libraries and In- 
stitutes of the Department of State. This is 
one of the ten divisions of the new office of 
International Information and Cultural 
Affairs designed to facilitate the interchange 
of knowledge and skills by the printed word. 
The plans call for the development of 35 
information libraries in the Eastern Hemis- 
phere and the maintenance of libraries in 
Mexico City, Managua and Montevideo. This 
Division sponsors 86 libraries and 30 cul- 
tural centers in Latin America and abroad 
and 37 information libraries in Italy, France, 
the Near East, Far East and Africa. There 
are 24 American Libraries of Information in 
Germany, with others in Algiers, Sydney, 
Bombay, Johannesburg, Warsaw, Lisbon, 
Bucharest, Copenhagen, Algiers and other 
cities. Are Catholic books and magazines 
included in these libraries? Do users of 
these collections know that there is a Catho- 
lic American library movement? We should 
endeavor to see that they are informed. 


The sixth path is in the area of school 
libraries. By-paths are three in number. 
The Treasure Chests begun in 1944 are col- 
lections of thirty to a hundred books sent by 
children of the United States and Canada to 
children of war ravaged countries, the selec- 
tion made from a list of the Book Commit 
tee of the Woman's Council for Post-War 
Europe. In California the childrén gave 
money, approximately $7,500. instead of 
books. Have any Catholic children sent 
Treasure Chests? We should certainly en- 
courage them. The second by-path is Books 
Across the Sea consisting of collections in- 
cluding children’s books interchanged be- 
tween England and the United States as 
“Ambassadors of Good Will”. Scrapbooks 
of Daily Life are now included, following a 
contest for the best ones suitable for publi- 
cation. Again we should be part of this 
work and extend it to Catholic countries. 
The potentialities for good-will are enorm- 
ous. The reader is urged to read the articles 
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NAZARETH COLLEGE, ROCHESTER, 
LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


By SisTER M. Dominic, C.J. 
Librarian, Nazareth College 


The educational leaders seem to have 
moved permanently into the world of work- 
shops, institutes, and concentrated courses. 
Always in the vanguard of forward move- 
ments, libraries are keeping pace with the 
rest of the educational agencies. At Naza- 
reth College, Rochester, New York from 
July 8 to July 19, such an institute was 
held for supervisors, principals, librarians, 
and teachers. This Library Conference was 
sponsored by Nazareth College and Naza- 
reth Normal School with the approval of 
His Excellency, James E. Kearney, Bishop of 
Rochester, and in conjunction with the Su- 


perintendent of Schools, Reverend Charles 
J. Mahoney, Ph.D. 


To meet the growing demand for some 
kind of definite, though necessarily abbrevi- 
ated, training for elementary school library 
work, this course was planned and carried 


out. From the beginning it was a well un- 
derstood thing, that the course was def- 
initely not a substitute for a full library 
course, or even of a complete Summer's 
work iq library training. Its main purpose 
was to ‘sell the library idea” to prospective 
patrons. To do this, much thought went 
into building up a program which proved to 
be a combination of the inspirational and 
the practical, of enthusiasm for the cause and 
conviction that the thing—running a school 
library, even in a poor school—can be done. 
Best of all, the members went forth happy 
in the realization that they had learned how 
to make a start at least; and even better than 
that, determined to do something about 
meeting the need for school libraries. This 
resolution was not just a gaseous froth that 
disappeared into thin air. At least five 
reports within a month showed as many li- 
braries hard at work, overhauling, weeding 
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out, reorganizing, etc. Several others have 
reported initial steps in establishing a new 
library. 

It is not possible in a short account to do 
any degree of justice to the thirty-one lec- 
turers and teachers who contributed to the 
total effectiveness of this two week course. 
The library and educational world at large 
know the fine quality and the nature of 
the work done by these leaders. It is suf- 
ficient to name a few of them to form an 
idea of the conference as a whole. We 
were’ privileged to have the benefit of the 
wisdom and the learning of such men and 
women as: Reverend Andrew L. Bouhuis, 
S.J., Librarian of Canisius College, Buffalo, 
New York; Mrs. Ruth Evans Babcock and 
Miss Anna Clark Kennedy, both from the 
New York State Education Department; 
Sister M. Fides, $.S.N.D., a staff member of 
the Department of Library Science, Catholic 
University of America; Mrs. Eunice Mullan 
and Miss Julia Sauer, of the Department of 
Work with Children, Rochester Public Li- 
brary; Miss Helen Blank, Librarian of 
Oyster Bay High School, Oyster Bay, Long 
Island; Miss Florence Van Hoesen, staff 
member of the Library School, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Miss Phyliss Fennér, author and li- 
brarian, an important person of the chil- 
dren's library world in general, and of the 
schools of Manhasset, Long Island, ‘in par- 
ticular; Miss Julia Ruth Armstrong, Head 
of the Branch Service of the Rochester Pub- 
lic Library; Miss Helen Cashman of Char- 
lotte High School, Rochester; Mrs. Alice 
Damon Rider of the State Teachers’ College, 
Geneseo, New York; Miss Mildred Criss, 
of Whitefield, New Hampshire, an author 
whom we have learned to know especially 
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TITLE WAVES 


By SISTER MARY PAULINE, Ad.PP.S. 
Librarian, St. Teresa Academy, East St. Louis, Illinois 


“Oh for a beaker full of the warm south!” 
moaned the librarian, as eager to escape the 
influx of titles as ever Keats was to escape 
certain knowledge of rapidly approaching 
death. Now more than ever seemed it 
sweet to fall asleep, and pause upon the 
midnight with no pain. 


But that was wishful thinking. Sleep it- 
self, usually so overpowering, could not re- 
move the deluge of new titles from her 
troubled brain. She saw in sleep books as 
it were trees walking, bearing fruit of every 
description and color, Strange Fruit and Red 
Fruit, and fruit of every color impinging 
upon her tired brain the horrid truth that 
dozens of books with fruity titles would cer- 
tainly be written soon. Did not For Whom 
the Bell Tolls bring in its wake A Bell for 
Adano and Fire Bell in the Night? And did 
not Dragon Seed bring forth a whole litter 
of would-be cashiers on Pearl Buck’s fame— 
Dragon’s Teeth and Dragonwick and Fire- 
drake? Wierd visions yet to come! For 
as she watched, the poor weary librarian saw 
the dragons begin to lash out against her, 
and she fled in terror. 


Now her dream changed. She seeméd to 
have escaped from the fierce dragons into 
a sequestered valley. Lo! Here was a sign- 
post: This is The Valley of Decision. Hor- 
ror of horrors! The signpost was turning 
into a huge book . . . Little books came 
tumbling out of it. How Green Was My 
Valley was one, Into the Valley another. 

In frightened precipitance, the harassed 
bibliothec fled down a road marked Road 
to San Jacinto. To her dismay, she saw A 
Finger at the Crossroads! Where could she 
turn? As usual with title-breeds, the “Road” 
progeny was increasing rapidly . . . Grand 
Crossing, Road Road I Know, Road To 
Glory, Road is Long, Freedom Road, Royal 
Road, No Royal Road, River Road, and final- 
ly—Laus Deo!—Road’s End. With in- 


credulity born of long experience, the li- 
brarian said to herself, “I don’t believe it,” 
and turned to look at the sinking moon. 


Lo, The Moon Is Down, two books on 
either side of it, herseemeth, one serving for 
each ear of the old moon-dweller: Moon 
Was Red, the one; South Moon Under, the 
other. 


“Well,” she said decisively, “I shall not 
let it disturb me.” For she knew biblio- 
mania to be a dangerous disease indeed. 
Even in her troublous dream that cardinal 
principle of sanity did not escape her. Sud- 
denly she saw rolling towards her a huge 
wave that threatened to overwhelm what- 
ever it met. Every little riplet of water had 
a mame on it. She read all she could. Gwa- 
dalcanal Diary was nearest, with an almost 
countless progeny . . . Alaska Diary, An 
American Diary, Ambassador Dodd’s Diary, 
Argentine Diary, Berlin Diary, Diary of a 
Washington Correspondent (alphabetical or- 
der! Her librarian’s brain noted that.) . . . 
Invasion Diary, Moscow War Diary, A 
Soldier's Diary, War Diary of Jean Mala- 
quais, Ciano Diaries (that last would have 
to be refiled) ... Just then the waves 
reached her; somehow she went down 
calmly, in a sort of inward acceptance. Surely 
drowning was to be preferred to ever cata- 
loguing all that! 


Now she seemed to be transported to 
heaven. She had always known there must 
be a particular reward for librarians! But 
plastered all over the gates of heaven she 
read (Flash: All This and Heaven Too, V'll 
bet anything! ): Heaven Below, Heaven Is a 
Sunswept Hill, Heaven Is Too High (for 
me?). And then (very intelligible, she 
thought): Léttle Hell—Big Heaven. Ah, 
yes .. . She straightened up proudly. “We 
librarians are they that have come out of 
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RELIGION LIBRARY FOR THE FAMILY 


At the invitation of His Excellency, Most 
Reverend Richard J. Cushing, D.D., arch- 
bishop of Boston, the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation conducted a panel discussion at the 
recent Eighth National Congress of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, in the 
Charter Room of the New England Mutual 
Building on Saturday evening, October 26th. 
The theme of the discussion centered on the 
stimulation of the reading of religion books 
and the preparation of a home library. The 
program follows: 


Presiding: Most Reverend Ambrose Seny- 
shyn, O.S.B.M., Ukrainian 
Catholic Seminary, Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


Chairman: Mr. Laurence A. Leavey, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Catholic Li- 
brary Association. 


A Home Library in Religion—Mr. Wil- 
liam A. FitzGerald, Ph.D. Past Presi- 
dent, Catholic Library Association; 
School of Medicine Library, St. Louis 
University. 


Motivating the Purchase of Books of Re- 
ligion for the Home—Miss Catherine 
E. Flannery, Boston Public Library. 


Parent Stimulation of Children Toward 
Reading Books of Religion—Mr. John 
M. O'Loughlin, Past Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Catholic Library Association; Bos- 
ton College Library. 


School Cooperation with a Family Re- 
ligion Library—Rev. James J. Korten- 
dick, S.S., Mexaber, Executive Council, 
Catholic Library Association; Depart- 
ment of Library Science, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 


Some Aspects of Dissemination of Cath- 
olic Home Reading in South America 
—Senorita Elvira Larrain E., Editor, 
Los Libros y Peliculas, Santiago de 
Chile, South America. 
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Among the guests participating in the 
general question period which followed the 
prepared talks were His Excellency, Most 
Reverend Augusto Salinas, D.D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of Santiago de Chile; Mr. Frank A. 
Bruce, the Bruce Publishing Company; and 
the Very Reverend John J. Considine, M.M. 
author of Across a World. The papers will 
be published in the Proceedings of the Con 
gress, which may be ordered in advance from 
the National Center of the CCD, 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, 
D.C. Price, $1.75. 





CATHOLIC BooK WEEK, 1946 


A number of our members have sent 
copies of bok lists compiled, newspaper pub- 
licity accounts, etc. of their CBW participa- 
tion. These are valuable data for our files, 
and are a help to the Committee in planning 
next year’s celebration. We shall be happy 
to receive copies of the media used by you 
in celebrating this nationally known week 
Photographs of exhibits are especially de- 
sirable. 





RELIGIOUS BOOK WEEK, 
May 4-11, 1947 


Mrs. William L. Duffy, Director, Re- 
ligious Book Week, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 
Inc., has announced the fifth annual ob- 
servance of this week on the dates listed 
above. In conjunction with the observance, 
a booklist will be issued, consisting of four 
sections—Jewish, Catholic, Protestant and 
Goodwill. In each category, 40 adult books 
will be listed, 25 of which must have been 
published since January 1, 1945, the remain- 
ing 15 to be classics in the field. All, how- 
ever, must be in print and available. A 
children’s section will consist of a minimum 
of 5 and a maximum of 10 books in each 
of the categories. Books of fiction, biog- 
raphy, history, etc., rather than books of 
sermons or prayers, are desired. 





NEWS AND NOTES 


UNITS 


Western New York 
Catholic Librarians’ Conference 


At the monthly meeting on October 12, 
che group was addressed by Mr. Philip M. 
Blake, race relations consultant, in the 
diocese of Buffalo, whose topic was “Books 
As Pillars of Freedom”. Mr. Blake, also 
on the staff of the diocesan Catholic Chari- 
ties, is widely known as a lecturer and 
journalist. 

The Conference opened Catholic Book 
Week with a Book Fair at the Knights of. 
Columbus Auditorium on Sunday afternoon, 
November 3, presenting authors of two 
very recent books. The first speaker was 
Roger Doley, Buffalonian, member of the 
English Department of Canisius ge and 
author of Less Than The Angels. 
on “The Catholic Novel”, Mr. A. ae 
“Labelling a book a ‘Catholic novel’ limits 
its appeal. American literature has reached 
an impasse from which only Catholic writers 
can free it.” 


Covelle Newcomb, the popular author of 
books for children and young people, told 
the audience of several hundred that she 
prefers to write for young readers because 
of their “lack of prejudice,” and because 
they have so many and varied interests. Her 
biography of Kate Greenaway, The Secret 
Door, has just been released. Musical en- 
tertainment was provided by the Glee Club 
of the Little Seminary and the Accordion 
Trio of Canisius High School. Rev. Bern- 
ard J. Mgee was chairman of the Fair. 

The next meeting of the Conference is 
scheduled for February 8, 1947. 


Midwest Unit 


On Friday and Saturday, October 25-26, 
the Midwest Unit held its eleventh annual 
convention at St. Mary College, Xavier 
Kansas. The first general session had as its 
theme Pillars of Freedom: Library Service 
to Catholic Readers. The second session, 
following the celebration of a dialogue Mass, 
consisted of business reports of the Unit's 


activities, and varied addresses. This session 
was followed by round tables for the various 
classes of members in attendance. 


Joint Meeting of New York Units 


Properly selected books and wisely di- 
rected reading as leisure time activity of 
young people are most necesssary in any 
program for the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency, according to Rev. William J. Gib- 
bons, S.J., Associate Editor of America. 
Speaking on the subject, “Books and Read- 
ing and Juvenile Delinquency”, at a joint 
meeting of librarians of the New York City 
area held at Brooklyn Preparatory School on 
Saturday, October 26, 1946, Father Gibbons, 
who is also director of the Catholic Chil- 
dren’s Book Club, asserted that, for the 
building of good character, the development 
of right attitudes, and the acquisition of use- 
ful knowledge, the habit of reading must 
be fostered in our youth. 


Very Rev. Joseph B. O'Connell, S.J., Rec- 
tor of Brooklyn Preparatory School, de- 
livered the address of welcome to those pres- 
ent at the meeting, of which Mr. Thomas 
V. Reiners, Librarian of Brooklyn Prepara- 
tory School and Chairman of the Brooklyn- 
Long Island Unit, CLA. was chairman. 
Miss Amelia Munson, Librarian in Charge, 
Teachers’ Reference Room, New York Pub- 
lic Library, gave a very interesting talk on 
“The Rebel in the Dewey Decimal System”, 
and Mr. Francis X. McDermott, Librarian 
of Cathedral College, Brooklyn, spoke on 
“Catholic Book Week, 1946”. Other speak- 
ers were, Right Rev. Joseph V. S. McClancy, 
Superintendent of Schools, Diocese of 
Brooklyn; and Brother Aurelian Thomas, 
F.S.C.,, Director of the Cardinal Hayes Me- 
morial Library, Manhattan College, and 
President-Elect of the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Following the formal program unit meet- 
ings were held for the three sponsoring 
units. 

At the Brooklyn-Long Island Unit Meet- 
ing, posters and reading lists were distribu- 
ted by Sister M. Natalena, CS.J., chairman 
of the unit’s committee on Catholic Book 
Week. 
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At the New York-New Jersey Unit meet- 
ing, a vote on the proposed constitution was 
proposed as the business at the next meet- 
ing. 

Michigan Unit 

The Michigan Unit held its fall meeting 
on Sunday, October 27th, at Aquinas Col- 
lege, Grand Rapids, Michigan. The guest 
speaker was Mr. M. A. McDonald, editor 
of The Michigan Catholic, who chose as his 
theme, “The Catholic Newspaper a Vital 
Force”. 


The newly elected officers for this unit for 
the current period, 1946-1948, are: 
Chairman: Sister M. Malachi, O.P., Li- 
brarian, Aquinas College 
Vice-Chairman: Rev. Ralph Koehler, 


CS.P., Librarian, Catholic Central High 
School, Detroit 


Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. George H. 
Hollis, Assistant Librarian, Aquinas 
College, Grand Rapids 

Directors: Rev. Daniel M. O'Connell, S.]., 
Librarian, University of Detroit, and 
Rev. Vincent Dieckman, O.F.M., Li- 
brarian, Duns Scotus College, Detroit. 


Washington-Maryland-Virginia Unit 


Book Week activities in Washington were 
inaugurated by the fall meeting, on Satur- 
day, November 2, of the regional unit of 
the Catholic Library Association. Over 150 
librarians of Maryland, Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia gathered at Trinity 
College for a program which covered a busi- 
ness meeting, a Book Week report, group 
gatherings, and an address in which Miss 
Elizabeth Hanlon urged the importance of a 
thoughtful interpretation of the term “Cath- 
olic literature”. Miss Hanlog, who is In- 
structor of English at Georgetown Visita- 
tion Junior College, summarized the current 
literary scene, with reference to specific 
titles which she grouped under the head- 
ings: Enjoyment, Englightenment, and In- 
spiration. Sister Josephine, St. Joseph's Col- 
lege, Emmitsburg, presented the Book 
Week committee report. 


The college librarians took part in a 
round table discussion of recreational read- 
ing in the college library. Mr. Eugene 
Willging, editor of Best Sellers and assistant 
librarian of Catholic University, led the dis- 
cussion. The high school group, under Dom 
Bernard Theall, OSB. of St. Anselm's 
Priory, dealt with the place of the library in 
enriching and supporting the English de- 
partment. Rev. Hugh Phillips, of Mt. St. 
Mary’s College Library, Emmitsburg, headed 
the group of seminary librarians and Sister 
Mary Fides, SS.N.D., Catholic University 
School of Library Science, presided at the 
meeting of elementary school librarians. Miss 
Margaret Considine, Children’s Librarian of 
the Needham, Massachusetts, Public Library, 
spoke of methods of interesting children 
in books, illustrating her talk with examples 
of story telling. 


Several hundred new books were on dis- 
play in the Rare Book Room of the Li- 
brary, with copies of the Catholic Book 
Week list, “Pillars of Freedom—Christian 
Books.” _ Tea was served in Social Hall by a 
group of Trinity College Students. 


New officers of the Unit, installed at th: 
meeting, were Miss Margaret Carmichael, 
Dunbarton Colege, Chairman; Sister Helen, 
Trinity College, Vice-Chairman; Sister Joan 
Marie, Seton High School, Baltimore, Secre- 
tary- Treasurer. 


Minnesota-Dakota Unit 


The eleventh annual conference of the 
Minnesota-Dakota Unit will be held at the 
College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minne- 
sota, on November 29, 1946. The program 
will include the following papers: “Keep- 
ing Abreast of the Post-War Demands for 
Library Service”, Edith E. H. Grannis, Li- 
brarian, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minn.; “Library Therapy in the Mental Hos 
pital”, Joan Tillemans, Librarian, Veterans 
Administration, St. Cloud, Minn; “The 
Catholic Newspaper and the Modern 
World”, Rev. Roger Vossberg, Editor, S¢ 
Cloud Register; “Objectives for Book Re 
viewers in Religion”, Rev. Oliver Kapsner, 
OS.B., Librarian, St. John’s University, Col- 
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legeville, Minn.; and “Spiritual Meat in Fic- 
tion”, Sister Mariella Gable, OS.B., Pre 
fessor of English, College of St. Benedict, St. 
Joseph, Minn. 


Mid-South Unit 


The sixth annual meeting will be held at 
Nazareth College, Louisville, Kentucky, on 
December 27th. Among the speakers 
scheduled for the meeting are Rev. Felix 
N. Pitt, Superintendent of Education, Louis- 
ville; Mrs. Jeanette Murphy Lynn, author of 
Alternative Classification for Catholic Books; 
Miss Lillian McNulty, in charge of audio- 
visual aids, the Louisville Board of Educa- 
tion Library; Sister Agnes Lucille, S.CN., 
Professor of Psychology, Nazareth College; 
and Mr. Clarence Graham, head of the 
Louisville Public Libraries. 

Sister Mary Marguerite, C.S.J., has called 
attention to the fact that her book Their 
Hearts Are His Garden, published by the St. 
Anthony Guild Press, was erroneously listed 
in the May issue as selling at $2.25, instead 
of $1.25. 





ROSARY COLLEGE 
LIBRARY SCHOOL EXTENSION 


We have just received word about the 
Rosary College Library School Extension at 
the University of Portland which completed 
its third session Friday, July 26, with 60 
students registered from five states and the 
Dominion of Canada. Eighteen communi- 
ties of Sisters and four of men were repre- 
sented in the library school. 

Sister Mary Peter, O.P., president Of Ros- 
ary college of River Forest, Ill, spent several 
days on the campus, and addressed the li- 
brary school students. In her address, Sister 
Mary Peter reviewed the history of accredited 
American schools of librarianship and em- 
phasized the importance of integrating the 
courses of liberal arts with the work of the 
professional school. The Rosary college 
president expressed satisfaction with the 
high standards maintained by the Extension 
and praised the religious superiors of the 
West for seeing. the importance of profes- 
sional training for librarianship. 
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The faculty of the library school was com- 
posed this summer of Sister M. Reparata, 
O.P., director of the department of library 
science and librarian of Rosary College; Sis- 
ter Winifred Mary, O.P., chairman of the 
department of classical languages at Rosary 
College; Sister M. Albertina, O.P., librarian 
of Holy Angels Academy, Seattle, and Bro. 
David Martin, CS.C., vice-director of the 
Extension and librarian of the University of 
Portland. 





XAVIER UNIVERSITY, 
New ORLEANS 


“In September 1942”, Sister Marie Chris- 
tine, the librarian at Xavier, writes, “the 
cataloger devised a plan to serve as a Carry- 
over for the new books publicity of the 
Circulation Department. A top drawer of 
our recently expanded card-catalog was 
labelled ‘New Books Arranged by Subjects, 
1942-43’. As soon as each new book re- 
ceived its call number, along with the typ- 
ing of book cards, pocket, etc., an additional 
slip was made to indicate that this book was 
available. The response of the faculty and 
students from the start was most gratifying; 
varied uses were found for this service. Each 
succeeding October, as the fall order books 
started coming in, a new file was similarly 
labelled and the previous year’s cards cumu- 
lated. 

“This fall, with the return of a very large 
number of veterans, especially our former 
students, the file proves to be most timely. 
It provides them with a bibliographic refer- 
ence to the literature of their major field. It 
enables them to pick up their reading where 
their schooling was interrupted by a period 
of service. The librarians consider this ser- 
vice more vital than any of the previous 
benefits that may have come from the de- 
vice. 





NEw MEMBERS 


It is our good fortune, as we go to press, 
to announce the receipt of a sustaining mem- 
bership from the Greater St. Louis Unit of 
the Catholic Library Association. It is acts 
such as these that are our encouragement 
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in helping to build better issues of our 
official organ, without increasing our sub- 
scription rates. 


The following individuals and libraries, 
who have become members during the past 
month, are also helping us to reduce our 
overhead, and thus provide more personal 
services to our members. 


Newport Catholic High School, Newport, 
Kentucky 

Cathedral High School Library, Crookston, 
Minnesota 

Sister Catherine Theresa, Springfield, Ohio 

The Priory School Library, Washington, D.C. 

Sister M. Agatha, Houston, Texas 

Sister Roberts, S.C.N., Whitesville, Ken- 


tucky. 

Sister Marie Helen, S.C., Greensburg, Penn- 
sylvania 

St. John’s Parish Library, Des Moines, lowa 

St. Augustine Commercial High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Miss Lucile Cavanaugh, Brooklyn, New 


York 

Annhurst College Library, South Woodstock, 
Connecticut 

Boise Unit of C.L.A., Boise, Idaho 

Sister Wilhelmina, Xavier, Kansas 

Miss Florence Higgins, Xavier, Kansas 

Sister M. Immaculate Heart, North Arling- 
ton, New Jersey 

Detroit Public Library, Detroit, Michigan 

Sister M. Victorine, O.P., Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia 

Frank J. Fee, St. Paul Minnesota 

Sister M. Theodora, Anthon, Iowa 

Miss Mary M. Hall, Montreal, Quebec 

Sister Mary Catherine, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sts. Peter and Paul School, Waterloo, IIl. 

Miss Daisy McNeill, Newton, N. J. 

St. Joseph's College, Princeton, N. J. 

Sister Marie Isabel, Detroit, Mich. 

Rosary High School, Columbus, Ohio 

Sister M. Georgia Dunn, Columbus, O. 

Miss Mary Barrett, Red Bank, N. J. 

Catholic Library Society of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu, T. H. 

Sacred Heart School Library, Dearborn, 
Michigan 

St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, 
Nova Socita 


Sister Mary Ursula, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Sister Mary Geraldine, R.S.M., Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 
Sister Mary Berissimo, Kansas City, Mo. 
Miss Dorothy M. Albright, Guthrie, Okla. 
Sister Mary Rose, O.S.B., Guthrie, Okla. 
Sister Dolores, O.S.F. Alliance, Nebraska 
Miss Helen D. Baird, Atchison, Kansas 
Miss Agnes E. Fay, Atchison, Kansas 
Mrs. C. Dear, Kansas City, Mo. 
Reverend George O'Sullivan, O.R.S.A., De- 


von, England 
Sister Christine, S.S.S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Sister Jean Marie, Kansas City, Mo. 
Sister Mary Mercita, Xavier, Kansas 
Benedictine High School, Cleveland O. 





DECLAN X. MCMULLEN Co. 
COMPLETES FIRST YEAR 


On August 15th last, the Declan X. Mc- 
Mullen Company, 225 Broadway, observed 
the first anniversary of its entry into the 
publishing field. The members of the firm 
celebrated the event by a corporate atten- 
dance at Mass in St. Peter's Church on 
Barclay Street, an act which they hope will 
become a yearly custom. A surprise party 
was tendered the founders, Declan X. Mc- 
Mullen and John T. Tomicki, in the after- 
noon. 


Mr. McMullen, a member of the Asso- 
ciation, is well known to many of our group. 
He was librarian at All Hallows School in 
New York City, and later was associated 
with the Sadlier Company. 





PROTEST AGAINST NARROW 
BINDING MARGINS 


Narrow binding margins are the most 
annoying and wasteful of the wartime book 
making economies which some publishers 
are continuing. That the library profession 
should and can do something it is 
the belief of the Book Acquisitions Com- 
mittee of A.L.A. 
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The Council of ALA. at the Buffalo 
meeting, passed a resolution against the 
unnecessary continuance of poor wartime 
formats for books, especially inadequate back 
margins. The resolution was sponsored by 
three A.L.A. committees: Book Acquisitions, 
Bookbinding, and the Joint Committee of 
ALA. and LBL 


The resolution points out that narrow 
margins are “wasteful of library material by 
necessitating premature discard” and that 
“allowing adequate inner margins would not 
in any way imcrease production costs.” It 
urges that “the disapproval of librarians be 
recorded and called to the attention of pub- 
lishers” and that “every effort be made to 
encourage publishers to consider the needs 
of libraries and to discourage the costly prac- 
tice.” The resolution does not refer to the 
25-cent paper-bound pocket-type books in 
which narrow margins, etc., have been cus- 
tomary. 


The arguments of paper shortage, pro- 
duction economy and reduction of unneces- 
sary presswork are not arguments for in- 
adequate inner margins. Given the same 
size paper page and the same size type page, 
it is just as easy and economical to place the 
type on the page where it will give adequate 
inner margins, and the outer margin made 
narrower. In many cases, with the same 
number of words to the page, some white 
space may be taken from the bottom margin 
and put into the inner margin. 


Narrow margins make books difficult to 
use. They encourage the reader to “force” 
opening, resulting in breaking the backs and 
loosening and tearing the pages; and this 
hazard is increased by thin or poor quality 
paper. If the margins are too narrow, the 
books are very hard to rebind; expensive 
hand sewing is often needed. Where re- 
sewing is at all possible, it naturally reduces 
the binding margin still more, encouraging 
“forcing” and abusing the rebound book. 
Frequently, re-sewing is absolutely impos- 
sible. The usable life of the book is thus 
reduced before discarding. To that extent, 
it becomes necessary to get more copies of 
the title or increase the wear on other titles. 


Every effort should therefore be made to 
discourage the production of any more nar- 
row margin books of the types bought by 
libraries. Unless this is done, libraries will 
have difficulties for years to come, particu- 
larly with titles which are allowed to go 
out of print. 


Librarians are urged to report titles (with 
information about publisher, etc.) to the 
undersigned at Georgetown University, 
Washington 7, D. C 

Philips Temple 
Chairman, Book Acquisitions Committee 
American Library Asosciation 





NOVELS AND TALES—S8th EDITION 
A new edition of Novels and Tales by 


Catholic Authors, by the Rev. Stephen J. 
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Brown, S.J., has been announced by the pub- 
lishers, the Central Catholic Library Associa- 
tion, Inc, Dublin. This popular work, 
which now reaches its eighth edition, con- 
tains about 5300 titles. It has proved indis- 
pensable to librarians and booksellers. The 
Central Office of the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation, which acts as the American agent 
for Father Brown's books, will glady ar- 
range for transfer of orders for this volume. 





We Regret... 


that so many of our readers were in- 
convenienced by the delay occasioned 
in the late delivery of the October 
number of the Catholic Library W orld. 
Our regular mailing date is the 20th of 
each month, October through May. 
Due to the fact that October 20th was 
a Sunday, the copies were not mailed 
until Monday the 21st. Postal au. 
thorities explain the delay as an after- 
math of the recent trucking strike, 
which caused a more extensive use of 
the mails. 
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Title Waves 
(Continued from Page 59) 


great tribulations!” Finally, as if quoting 
the devil, the last sign read, Leave Her to 
Heaven! Ah... Oh, well. 


In but a trice the mirage was gone; she 
was tumbling down, down, down . . . Con- 
fusedly she saw herself in the library at 
school, but strange to say, there was an odor 
of hospital, and a strange sign on the second 
floor entrance: No Unnecessary Noise: 
Triplet Title Obstetrics Department. Then 
she saw them—tiny book-ettes growing up 
rapidly under the artificial stimulation - of 
vitamins distilled from the large profits 
gained on Tambourine Trumpet and Drum 
and such famous books of the triplet title 
variety. There were Pills, Petticoats and 
Plows, Wind Sand and Stars, Blood Sweat 
and Tears, Oil Blood and Sand. .. (Ah me, 
will these hands ne’er be clean?) But her 
eyes were becoming strained. . . . 


The demure book-nurse moving around 
with a book-cart began to talk quietly. 
Wind, Sand and Stars, she said, had gotten 
its tripletcy from a tripletcy-inclined mother; 
but its father had been Gone with the Wind, 
and his was indeed a hearty and plentiful 
brood: Rice in the Wind, Rock and the 
Wind, Storm against the Wind, Wind be- 
fore Rain . . . Rumor had it he even was 
willing to claim Windswept. 


Suddenly a horrid noise, as if a hundred 
books had fallen from the shelves, roused 
the harassed librarian. Screaming, she leapt 
from her troubled couch. But lo, she was 
back again in her poor little Catholic li- 
brary where, thanks to blessed Poverty, she 
never could nor never would have to buy 
or catalogue all the best sellers. Oh blessed 
relief! 





Budget 
(Continued from Page 53) 


sored annually to defray in part current ex- 
penses. Gifts of annual subscriptions to 


professional periodicals may represent a sub- 
stantial donation. 


It should be emphasized, however, thar 
the librarian will in many instances find ir 
necessary to take yup her hatchet and hack 
at the hospital get until an adequate 
and stable sum is allocated annually to the 
library from the hospital budget. In fact, 
to accomplish a firm, financial basis for the 
four freedoms of the library it may be neces- 
sary to cut down several “precious cherry 
trees” in an administrator's annual budget. 
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World Apostolate 
(Continued from Page 57) 


in the Horn Book in the September 1944 
and 1945 issues for further information 
The third by-path is Book Week now ob- 
served in 39 countries. What a challenge 
that is to our own Catholic Book Week 
program. Let us make it a really catholi: 
Book Week! 


Finally we come to our seventh path, the 
new hope of the world—UNESCO—th« 
United Nations Educational, Scientific an 
Cultural Organization. The purpose is « 
foster international intellectual cooperation, 
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to promote international agreements for the 
free exchange of information and ideas, to 
assist the-members in developing their edu- 
cational activities and to assure the con- 
servation and production of the world’s in- 
heritance of books. The Preparatory Com- 
mittee meeting in London approved the 
establishment of an international clearing- 
house for books. The United States an- 
nounced some months ago the 100 member 
commission on educational, scientific and 
cultural cooperation. Last August Mr. 
Ralph Shaw, Advisor to the American Dele- 
gate to the UNESCO Preparatory Commis- 
sion, sent to the Assocation a tentative state- 
ment on the Library and Bibliographical Pro- 
grams. Some of the projects are the Clear- 
ing House mentioned, an inter-library lend- 
ing service, a list of world publications, the 
restoration of libraries, the promoting of 
popular and public library service, world 
reference books, international copyright and 
the education of librarians’ The Catholic 
Library Association must energetically co- 
operate in the developing of their inter- 
national library plans. 


Such is the blueprint of Catholic librarian- 
ship in the Atomic Age. It involves every 
Unit and every member. It is a five-yea- 
plan, a ten-year plan, a lifetime’s work. And 
if we succeed this paradox can be predicted, 
that libraries in our own America will reap 
a hundred-fold the results of our zeal and 
enthusiasm. Here is our newest frontier. 
Let the blood of your pioneer ancestors show 
itself in the spacious lands that await your 
quickening hands. 





Nazareth College 
(Continued from Page 58) 


through her fine biographies for young peo- 
Reverend Gerald 


ple; and Brennan, of 
Rochester, a literary man “who is accepted 
in his own country,” too. There were ten 
or twelve more, each with an outstanding 
contribution to the Conference. Sixty-five 
registered for this course of whom twenty- 
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one were principals, three were supervisors, 
eight were librarians or teacher-librarians, 
and the remainder teachers. Five seculars 
were among those in attendance. The ef- 
fects of the Conference will reach distant 
points, for we numbered registrants from 
Brooklyn, New York City, Hastings-on-Hud- 
son, Jackson Heights, Malone, Buffalo, 
Syracuse, Ontario, Canada, and the Diocese 
of Rochester. Daily the attendance fluctua- 
ted, the total always nearer one hundred 

sixty-five. On the last two days over 

hundred had the benefit of the special 

planned for this larger group. 


From the beginning the atmosphere was 
decidedly bookish and library-like. Turn 
which way one might, always the eye met 
tier upon tier, row after row of books 
standing in their gayly attractive jackets 
against of contrasting colors. 
Publishers outdid themselves in generosity. 
Between 1500 and 2000 books were at hand 
for examination and enjoyment. A travel- 
ing library from the State Department 
augmented this number. There was a real 
Children’s Bookshop, and competing with it 
for attention, a model Convent Library. The 
local Catholic book stores, virtually moved 
their stock to our Conference Hall, and not 
without eventual compensation. One dealer 
confided that he had sold several hundred 
dollars worth of books. This is only one 
evidence of the working value of the Con- 
ference. In addition to all this, there was 
enough free and inexpensive material, cata- 
logs, book lists, and the like to fill a good 
sized carton for each student. 


Visits to outside libraries, conducted 
tours through the Rush Rhees Library of 
the University of Rochester, and the Roches- 
ter Public Library, the motion picture “NOT 
BY BOOKS ALONE”, originally made at 
and by the Library and the Eastman Kodak 
Company jointly, two elaborate teas, dem- 
onstrations by school children, eight table- 
aux and a book skit, demonstrations of 
audio-visual aids and projection equipment, 
afforded the group poor excuse for ennui. 
The members who finished the work on 
July 19 were a tired group, a happy group, 
a group “just rarin’ to go”. 
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A check list for the Catholic Librarian 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES ON THE ARCTIC 
by Rev. Artheme Dutilly, O.M.I. 


CARDINAL CONSALVI AND ANGLO-PAPAL RELA- 
TIONS by Rev. John Tracy Ellis 


THE SOCIAL MISSION OF CHARITY by Monsignor Wil- 
liam J. Kerby 


THE EFFECT OF READING ON MORAL CONDUCT 
AND EMOTIONAL EXPERIENCE by Sister Mary Corde 
Lorang, O.P. 


CHARACTER FORMATION THROUGH SOOKS: A 
Bibilography. Bibliotherapy from grade one to high school 
level, by Clara J. Kircher, intzoduction by Dom Thomas 
Verner Moore, O.S.B. 


GUIDING GROWTH IN CHRISTIAN SOCIAL LIVING: 
The Catholic grade school curriculum, by Sister Mary Joan, 
O.P., and Sister Mary Nona, O.P. 

Three volumes, Primary, Intermediate, Advanced 


DECRETA Septem Priorum Sessionum CONCILII TRI- 
DENTINI ex autographo Angeli Massarelli, edited by 
Stephen Kuttner; preface by Rev. Jerome D. Hannan 


INDEX of THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW, 
Volumes 51-100, July 1914 - June 1939 


UNITED STATES MINISTERS TO THE PAPAL STATES: 
American Catholic Historical Association Documents, Vol. I 


CONSULAR RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED 


$1.00 


$1.50 


$2.00 


$1.50 


$1.00 


$4.00 vol. 


$5.00 


$5.00 


$5.00 


STATES AND THE PAPAL STATES: Documents, Vol. II $5.00 


By Leo Francis Stock 


THE DIES COMMITTEE: A study of the House investiga- 
tion of un-American activities, by August Raymond Ogden 


Send for new catalogue 


$3.00 


The Catholic University of America Press 


WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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BOOK NOTES 


BIBLE. NEW TESTAMMENT. The New 
Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Tr. by Ronald Knox. Illus. Sheed and 
Ward. 502p. $5.00 


This is the answer to those who declaim the 
lack of study given to the Bible. Sheed and 
Ward, in this volume, have prepared a Bible that 
is a delight to behold, as well as a pleasure to 
read. Illustrations are reproductions in color 
from famous masterpieces in the museums of the 
United States and England. In addition, chapters 
are illustrated by woodcuts reproduced from the 
Nuremburg Chronicles. Its reasonable price 
makes it a suitable purchase for the home, as 
well as a likely candidate for the Christmas gift 


list. 


ZUALDI, FELIX, C.M. The Sacred’ Cere- 
monies of Low Mass. Edited with additions 
and notes by the Very Rev. M. O'Callaghan, 
CM. Revised edition by Rev. J. S. Sheehy, 
C.M. Newman Book Shop. 179p. $2.00. 


When a seminarian receives from his bishop 
the official ordination call to the priesthood, he 
turns naturally to Zualdi-O’Callaghan to learn 
the beautiful ceremonies of Holy Mass. When 
priests make their annual retreat, they frequently 
reread Zualdi-O’Callaghan in order to refresh 
their memories with the many intimate details of 
the worthy celebration of the Holy Sacrifice. For 
more than sixty years this liturgical manual has 
been so popular that it has seen sixteen English 
editions and now appears anew in the United 
States under the imprint of the Newman Book 
Shop. The Rev. J. S. Sheehy, C.M., has revised, 
condensed and brought this latest edition up to 
date by including all the recent decisions of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. In this country 
happily there now is widespread and popular in- 
terest in the Liturgical Movement and this book 
should be available in all Catholic libraries. The 
laity will find it particularly helpful in learning 
to follow intelligently the actions of the priest 
at the altar. Reference librarians will find the 
Index very useful in searching out answets to 
those puzzling liturgical questions that are so 
often asked. Even though there are many larger 
and more expensive treatises that explain ti- 
fcal ceremonies and the Solemn Mass, this 
volume still remains the best available English 
ceremonial for the Low Mass. 


Rev. Harry “C. KOENIG 
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SCHUMACHER, RT. REV. MONSIGNOR 
M. A. I Teach Catechism. Benziger. 3v. 
Price not listed. 
This revision of How to Teach Catechism 
‘contains a complete explanation of all the ques- 
tions and answers in the official Revised Editions 
1941 of the Baltimore Catechisms Nos. 1 and 
2, as well as of the First Communion Catechism 
based on the aforesaid texts”. It is a graded series 
of units to help the elementary school religion 
teacher the better to prepare her work. Sugges- 
tions for teacher and pupil activities, a biblio- 
graphy, and an index of topics by grade make 
this a worthwhile—in fact, a necessary—addition 
to the elementary teacher's library. 


Sociology 
CATHOLIC DIGEST. A Look .at Labor. 


Excursion Books, St. Paul. 96p. 25c. 

In these troubled days when alert teachers are 
seeking ways and means of explaining the rights 
and duties of workers and employers, this little 
book will find a warm welcome. The thirty six 
articles appeared over the last ten years in the 
pages of the Catholic Digest. The compiler 
gathered these articles so that the general reader 
might have his difficulties solved by competent 
and accepted authorities. This book should be 
called to the attention not only of workers, man- 
agement and capital, but most particularly our 
high school and college students. 

Brother C. JUSTIN, F.S.C. 


Literature 
WALSH, GERALD GROVELAND, S.J. 
Dante Alighieri. Bruce. 183p. $3.00 

The Lowell lecturés for 1945, these essays on 

the great Italian poet by the distinguished Editor 
of Thought and Dante scholar, bring new and old 
facts to bear on the question of the world state 
and the citizen of Christendom. Beginning slowly 
with the consideration of Dante and his place in 
history, the author leads to his more trenchant 
and telling conclusions in the lectures that follow. 
Not ‘only is this a distinct contribution to Dante 
literature, it is a restatement in the iight of pres- 
ent-day problems of the Catholic printiples of 
rule, reason and of art. Treated with scholarly 
appreciation of other works in the field, Dante 
Alighieri is a must for the liberal arts college 
and a distinct addition to Dante Collections. 

BROTHER A. THOMAS, F.S.C. 


CARVER, GEORGE. Alms for Oblivion. 
Bruce. 325p. $3.00. 


“A study . . . of twenty-four representative men 
of letters who ‘during the past twelve centuries 
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have contributed, in some significant way, to the 
development of biography as a recognized form 
of English literature. Beginning with Anglo- 
Saxon days their lives stretch down to us, though 
purposely no living biographers have been in- 
cluded.” 

This worthy addition to the Science and Cul- 
ture Series delineates the work of each biographer, 
his relationship to the “‘biographee”, and the con- 
tribution to the development of this type of liter- 
ary form. Of especial value for the college and 
university library is the opening chapter, ‘‘By 
Way of Definition”, and the seven-page biblio- 
graphy. 


Fiction 
BERNANOS, GEORGES. Joy. Tr. by Louise 
Varese. Pantheon. 297p. $2.75. 

This thoughtful and moving novel, written 
around the theme of religious simplicity, has for 
its heroine Chantal de Clergerie, a young girl of 
child-like faith, a brave but not fool-hardy nature, 
and a deep love for her fellow men. Its central 
action is the struggle between Chantal and Fiodor, 
who is the personification of evil, amid the gen- 
etal non-comprehension of Chantal’s family, as 
they witness the tragic denouement. Episodic in 
treatment, its quality of brooding introspection 
at times renders the novel ’ 
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MARSHALL, BRUCE. Yellow Tapers for 
Paris. Houghton, Mifflin. 294p. $2.50. 

A strongly-written account of the activities of 
the ‘‘little people” of Paris from the 1930's until 
the fall of the city in 1940—and a lesson for 
Americans in the difficult days ahead. Mr. Mar- 
shall does not condone the omissions of good 
deeds which so frequently bring about our undo- 
ing. His characters are petty in their outlooks and 
their deeds, and their misdoings are treated with 
a one-sidedness flowing from justice rather than 
charity. As a result, the story has a “‘bite” to 
it that will prove unpleasant to many—especially 
in his descriptive phrases and French idioms. 


Juvenile 


BARNES, NANCY. The Wonderful Year. 
Illus. by Kate Seredy. Junior Literary Guild. 


185p. 

The first year that Ellen spent in Colorado 
growing up in new surroundings and new 
friends was a wonderful one indeed. The unex- 
pected gift of a bicycle and subsequent happen- 
ings, fishing, dancing and parties, moving to town 
and the coming of that certain young man, al! 
adds to a most appealing story of early Colorado. 
For girls of the junior high school age. 

RICHARD JAMES HURLEY 





A CENTURY of 


poems of all time. 


ror THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY 


— TWO GREAT COLLECTIONS — 


the CATHOLIC ESSAY 
Edited by RAPHAEL H. GROSS 
Profundity, impish wit, mellow wisdom—a subject for every taste, 
every mood—are contained in this distinctive collection of essays 
selected by Father Gross, a college teacher of English. 
(Published—November, 1946) 


THE GOLDEN BOOK of CATHOLIC POETRY 


This new, comprehensive anthology, compiled by one of the great poets 
of our time, contains more than three hundred and fifty of the best 


$3.50 


Edited by ALFRED NOYES 


$3.50 





Send for descriptive Catalog—of Lippincott Books 
Approved for Catholic Schools and Libraries. 





Published by 





LIPPINCOTT 


Philadelphia 
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BOOK NOTES 


GREGG, ALAN. The Mystery of Batty 
Ridge. Doubleday. 213p. $2.00 

The U. S. Border Patrol sotves the mystery 
of the giant flying ‘‘bats” with the deadly secret 
gas and the secret radio code. For twenty-four 
hours we live on the rocky slope of Batty 
Ridge over-looking the Imperial Valley while a 
plot to sneak our newest plans to revolutionists in 
South America is completely thwarted. The au- 
thor has five mysteries to his credit. . An action 


packed book for boys. 
RICHARD JAMES HURLEY 


FOSTER, ELIZABETH. Gigi in America. 
Illus. by Phyllis N. Cote. Junior Literary 
Guild. 123p. 

Lovers of Gigi, the merry-go-round horse, will 
rejoice in this sequel which includes his adven- 
ures among gypsies in New England, an amuse- 
ment park, Central Park in New York and finally 
the home of his beloved Lili. A happy fanciful 
tale for grades four to six. 

RICHARD JAMES HURLEY 


VARBLE, RACHEL. Romance for Rosa. 


Doubleday. 276p. $2.00. 

Londag of the 1660's is not a happy 
Rosa who, born to found 
for the wilderness of Colonial Virginia, an or- 
phan and “‘bound girl”. But hope came one day 
in the form of young Tom Waters on his way to 
join in Bacon’s Rebellion. Son of a proud Vir- 
ginia burgess, he sets the stage for a splendid ro- 
mantic story of our early days. Highly recom- 
mended for older girls. 

RICHARD JAMES HURLEY 


ENCYLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. True Na- 
ture Series. Encyclopedia Britannica Press. 
50c each. 

This series of books (at the present writing, 
12) contains pi stories about such familiar 
animals as Grey Squirrel, Water Birds, Pride the 
Saddle Horse, Shep the Farm Dog, Bunny Rab- 
bit, and Elephants. The illustrations which are 
remarkably well-chosen are “‘stills” selected from 
motion picture films produced by the company, 
and have a lively and interesting quality. A brief 
text, supplied by the editors, accompanies each 
picture and carries on the story. Of interest to 
all children from six to sixty. 


GREW, DAVID. The Wild Dog of Ed- 
monton. Junior Literary Guild. 198p. 

A boy and his dog again star in a very human 
story of young Dwight, an orphan on a 
farm in northern Saskatchewan. dog and 
the school teacher were the only things worth 
living for, and with them gone— In desperation 
Dwight starts for Edmonton with his dog and 
the adventures almost overwhelm him. A mag- 
nificent story and a splendid picture of the Cana- 
dian prairies. Especially recommended for older 
boys. RICHARD JAMES HURLEY 


lace for 
bound 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Ancient Christian Writers, Volume 
One; The Letters of St. Ignatius 
of Antioch and St. Clement of 
Rome. Translated by Rev. James 
A. Kleist, S.J. $ 


Counsels to Confessors 
by St. Leonard of Port Maurice $1.50 


Church Edifice and its Appointments 
by Re. Rev. Harold E. Collins 


Key to the Doctrine of the 
Eucharist 
by Dom Anscar Vonier, O.S.B. $2.50 


Life of Se. Stephen Harding 
by B. Dalgairns 


Master and Model 
by Rev. Simon Conrad 
O.F.M. Cap. 


Morals in Politics and Professions 
by Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. $2.50 


Our Lady of Sorrows 

by Rev. Hilary Morris, O.S.M. $1.75 
Our Life in Christ 

by Rev. W. J. Doheny, CS.C. $0.25 


Pius of Peace 
by Reginald F. Walker, CS.Sp. $2.75 


Roman Martyrology 
Translated by Rev. Raphael 
Collins, $.S. 


Send Forth Thy Light 
by Rev. Robert Nash, S. J. 


Spirit of Christ 
by Father James, O.F.M. Cap. 


Spiritual Doctrine of Father Louis 


2.50 


$2.50 


$2.50 


$1.50 


$4.00 
$2.00 


$2.50 


Theology of St. Paul 
by Rev. Fernand Prat, S.J. 
(2 vol.) 


The Third Day 
by Arnold Lunn 


$8.50 


$2.75 


From your booksellers or the 
publishers: 


The NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES 


Exclusively 


= 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


¥ Syracuse, New York Stockton, Calif. 





Classified 
OF DISTINCTION Advertisements 


CATHOLIC POETRY 


Position Open 
A SONG OF BEDLAM INN | iprariaN wanted for Washington Catholic 


By SISTER MADELEVA, CS.C. High School. Will be expected’to take Library 
‘ ‘ ee Science classes in First Year for ome semester. 
A series of new lyrics, exquisitely at- Applicants should state experience, salary desired, 
tuned to the Christmas season. 20 pp., etc. Apply care of this magazine, Box N | 


$.50 


ELEVEN LADY LYRICS 2 
By Fray ANGELICO CHAVEZ Periodicals and Bulletins Wanted 


Poems in a wide variety of mood and Wanted: Homiletic and Pastoral Review, vol. 

tempo—a new and memorable tribute Jurist, Vol 1 Cio, ~_— t 4 vol 11 

to Mary Immaculate. 112 pp. $1.25 (1943), no. 1 

Theological Studies, vol. II (1941), 
no. 2 





Dept. 4-851 Offering: Jurist, Vol. II] (1943), no. 4 
St. Anthony Guild Press Theological Studies, vol. TV (1943), 


no. 3 
Paterson 3, New Jersey Please address: Monastery Library, Se. Nazianz, 


Wisconsin. 
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